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upon it by the Constitution, which makes it impossible
for legislation to originate from any other source,
whereas in England Parliament's legislative powers
are the results of gradual but sustained encroachments.
In its early days Parliament could petition the Crown
to redress a grievance and if the grievance were gen-
eral it could best be redressed by the passage of a law.
As a means of compelling the Crown to give ear to its
petitions Parliament made it clear that until its griev-
ances had been redressed it would not vote the supply
desired by the Crown. It often happened, however,
that while the Crown got its supply on jrhe strength
of an undertaking to redress submitted grievances,
Parliament was subsequently dissatisfied with the way
in which the undertaking was carried out, if, indeed,
its execution was not postponed indefinitely. Parlia-
ment therefore hit on the device of incorporating in
its petitions the remedy that it desired, and, by a natu-
ral course of development, what started as a petition
became a Bill with the petitionary part confined to
the preamble or omitted altogether. Parliamentary
Bills continue to bear traces of their origin in the
formula of enactment with which they open, but the
words "Be it enacted by the King's Most Excellent
Majesty," originally a prayer, have become in effect a
command.

All this tradition survived in the American Colonies
to the extent of making it inevitable that Congress
should be the instrument of legislation, but with the
disappearance of the Crown the formula of enactment
of Congressional Bills was necessarily changed and the